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Today the Teich Company is known for their view and advertising postcards, hut in the first few years of printing postcards, the 
company produced a variety of cards. Shown here is an unusual Teich card with two women in eg, 1900 bathing costumes. 
The card is not numbered, and the hack is marked, "Curt Teich & Ct\ Chicago-BerlinJ* Curt Teich Archives , Ca* 7 90S 






























GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Lake County Discovery Museum is a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the history and geog¬ 
raphy of Lake County, Illinois from its earliest known inhabitants to the 
present. The Curt Teich Postcard Archives is a section of the Museum, 
devoted to the preservation and interpretation of the postcard format of 
visual information and to the care of the industrial archives of the Curt 
Teich Company of Chicago. The Teich industrial archives includes pho¬ 
tographs and postcards of subjects related to North American twentieth 
century culture. 

The Lake County Discovery Museum is a department of 
the Lake County Forest Preserves. 

Location About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 

Lakewood Forest Preserve. 

Route 176 and Fairfield Road 

Wauconda, Illinois 60084 (847) 968-3400 

(847) 968-3381 Curt Teich Postcard Archives 

Fax (847) 526-1545 



Archives Building 

Curt Teich Office hours 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday - Friday. 
Archives and Research hours 9:00 a.m. to noon and 1:00 p.m. to 4 p.m, 
Lake County Monday - Friday by appointment. 

Archives www.teicharchives.org 

Museum 

Exhibition Open Monday through Saturday 11:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Sunday 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Morning hours are reserved 
for school tours. The permanent exhibit of the Curt Teich 
Archives "Bringing the World Home" is on view during 
gallery hours. 

www.lakecountydiscoverymuseum.org 

Admission $5.50 for adults, $2.75 for students. Tuesdays are $2.75 for 
adults and children are free. Admission is always free for 
Friends of the Lake County Discovery Museum. 
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VALUED AT 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


figuring 


Jim Key ; "The Most Wonderful Educated Horse in the World." This postcard, one in a series of five, was copyrighted in 1906 by A.R Rogers in New York. The Teich company name 
is not printed on any of the cards, but the production numbers are recorded in the company geographic index for Chicago. Curt Teich Archives 190. 


JOIN US - 

The Curt Teich Postcard Archives needs your support to maintain quality 
preservation of its collections and to find new ways of making its 
resources available. 

Your membership or donation in the Friends of the Lake County 
Discovery Museum will help provide professional staff to care for the 
Archives, will aid in the ongoing effort to preserve the artifacts through 
environmental monitoring, conservation procedures and materials, and 
will help support methods of bringing this unique material to the public 
through exhibits, publications, and research services. 

The Curt Teich Archives at the Lake County Discovery Museum is a 
valuable resource of historically significant photographs; images that tell 
the history of the twentieth century. 


Enroll now as a member of the Friends of the Lake County Discovery Museum. 
Annual Membership: 


Individual 

$ 

25.00 

Family 

$ 

40.00 

Institution/Group 

$ 

40.00 

Family Plus 

$ 

70.00 

Sustaining 

$ 

150.00 

Patron 

$ 

500.00 

Benefactor 

$ 

1000.00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the Museum, a 
subscription to Image File, a 10% discount in the Museum store, a 10% dis¬ 
count on Teich Archives research services, and a 10% discount on book and 
postcard reproduction sales. 
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Recent Acquisitions 

DONATION FILLS IN MISSING PIECES 



While presiding over his last Lake County Forest Preserves Board meeting , Al Wester man donated more than five 
hundred early Teich postcards to the Curt Teich Postcard Archives Left to right: Katherine Hamilton-Smith, Christine 
Pyle, Al Westerman. 2002 


By Christine Pyle, Archives and 
Membership Coordinator 

More than five hundred early Teich 
postcards have found their way home 
to the Curt Teich Postcard Archives 
thanks to the generosity of one man. Al 
Westerman, former Lake County Forest 
Preserves President, made it his mission 
to collect the earliest Teich postcards, 
many of which were missing from the 
Teich Archives files. On November 15, 
2002, while presiding over his last 
Forest Preserves Board meeting, Mr. 
Westerman presented the collection he 
had amassed to the Teich Archives staff. 

Early in his tenure as president of the 
Forest Preserves, Westerman toured the 
Archives building. He noted that many of 
the first Teich cards were either missing 
from the files, were printer's proofs, or 
were glued down in a very fragile album - 
too fragile to handle very often. 

According to Westerman, he remem¬ 
bered thinking that it was important to 
have the earliest postcards available to 
the community, and he knew the 
Archives staff would appreciate having 
them. He began collecting cards for the 
Archives by attending postcard shows and 
searching eBay. 

The Archives staff made available to 
Westerman the geographic index pages 
for Chicago because many of the first 
three hundred postcards printed by the 
Teich Company were of places in 
Chicago. Geographic index pages are 
records kept by the Teich Company, 
which show the production number and 
title of all the cards printed from the early 
1900s through 1978. These handwritten 
records are divided by state and then 
alphabetically by city, town, or other 
location. Westerman soon discovered 
that what the geographic index pages 


don't reveal is the number of times the 
company used the same production 
number for a postcard with a slightly dif¬ 
ferent view. Some of the early Teich post¬ 
cards were printed without production 
numbers, and many were first printed by 
other postcard companies in Germany 
and later reprinted by Teich in the United 
States. A brief history of the company is 
in order to understand why numbers 
were reused and why Teich cards were 
printed in Germany. 

Curt Otto Teich (1877 - 1974) founded 
Curt Teich and Company in Chicago in 
1898. Teich arrived in Chicago in 1895 
from Lobenstein, Germany where he had 
been in the printing trade since the age 
of fifteen. He worked as a printer in 


Chicago until the end of 1897 when he 
decided to open his own company. Teich 
specialized in job, newspaper, and maga¬ 
zine printing, and in his own words, "A fair 
living, that's all, was the result." A friend 
encouraged him to focus on some aspect 
of printing, and Teich settled on printing 
picture postcards. In the spring of 1904, 
Teich returned k> Germany to learn the 
latest printing and lithographing processes. 

In The Teich's Family Tree and History 
compiled by Curt Teich in 1958, he 
makes no mention of any postcards being 
printed in Germany. But, it is easy to 
understand why he might have needed to 
do so in the early stages of his postcard 
business - different printing equipment 
was needed for postcards than for printing 
newspapers and magazines. Many of the 
early cards appear to have been printed 
by C.G. Roder of Leipzig, Germany. The 
Roder cards are imprinted with "Curt 
Teich & Co., Printers, Chicago" or "Curt 
Teich & Co. Chicago and St. Louis." Other 
cards printed in Germany, but not printed 
by Roder are marked "Curt Teich & Co. 
Chicago-Berlin." Teich probably felt com¬ 
fortable dealing with postcard printers in 
his homeland while he was restructuring 
his shop in the United States. 

Among the postcards in Westerman's 
donation are several cards that are 
uncharacteristic of the Teich Company's 
view cards. These cards include an 
embossed New Year card, a Happy 
Birthday card, and a general greetings 
card, which has been signed on the front, 
"Greetings from Hopie Ark," in glitter. A 
fourth card, a drawing of two women in 
turn of the century bathing costumes 
(Cover), had never been seen by the Teich 
Archives staff and cannot be found in the 
geographic index. Most of the atypical 
cards bear the mark "Chicago-Berlin/' 



This glitter-covered view of the Court House in Chicago bears the name Curt Teich & Co. but was printed by C.G. 
Roder of Leipzig, Germany. On the back of the card, in the lower right-hand corner printed in green ink, is the Roder 
number 48970 Curt Teich Archives 3 Ca 1905 
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Fig. A 



Fig. B 


When the Teich Company switched from being general printers to postcard printers, some postcards were not given production numbers, and some numbers were used for more 
than one view. Above left is Teich card number 7, showing the Auditorium Hotel and Michigan Avenue, which was printed in Germany by C C, Roder (number 48973) Teich num¬ 
ber 7 was also used for the view on the right, which focuses directly on the hotel and was probably printed by the Teich Company. Curt Teich Archives 7 Ca. 1905. 


Card number 7, printed by the Teich 
Company and also by Roder, is an exam¬ 
ple of the same number being used for 
two different views of a building. The 
Roder card (Fig. A), printed in Germany, 
shows the Auditorium Hotel along with a 
view of Michigan Avenue in Chicago. The 
sender has added glitter to the building 
fronts. The view on the Teich card (Fig. B) 
is from a different angle and is more 
focused on the Auditorium Hotel. Both 
cards are undivided backs, dating them 
prior to 1907. 

Another wonderful find among the 
Westerman donation is card number 5, of 
which there were five examples. The post¬ 
card view is "Lincoln Park, Lagoon and 
Bridge," but four of the live cards have dif¬ 
ferent style backs. Three of the styles 
appear to be Roder cards with three 
different series numbers, and the Teich 


Company printed the fourth style. One 
of the cards carries a message about a 
woman's sick father. It was sent to 
Alexander Dowie in Zion, Illinois so that 
he could pray for the father before the 
postcard was sent on. The card is 
stamped with the message "PRAYED Jul 
28, 1905," and below the words are two 
clocks - one showing the hour and the 
other the minute - the exact time Dowie 
prayed for the father. John Alexander 
Dowie (1847-1907) was a faith healer 
who founded the Christian Catholic 
Church and the city of Zion, Illinois. He 
believed he was the "reincarnation of the 
Prophet Elijah" and by 1899 had followers 
numbering in the thousands. 

In the group of postcards number 5, the 
card with the earliest Roder number and 
the Teich Company name on it is marked 


with a cancellation date of December 30, 
1903 indicating that Curt Teich started 
importing German postcards before he 
returned to Germany in 1904 to study the 
latest techniques. Roder postcards are 
easily recognized because of their distinc¬ 
tive style. The Roder series number is 
almost always found on the back of the 
card in the lower right-hand corner, 
although occasionally it is found in the 
stamp box. The series number is printed 
in either green or black. Roder printed 
cards using a process known as collotype. 
Collotype is a hybrid process that uses 
both letterpress and lithography. When a 
collotype postcard is under magnification, 
a wrinkly pattern is evident, as opposed to 
a series of dots. The dot pattern indicates 
halftone printing and was used by the 
Teich Company when they began printing 
their own cards in Chicago. 
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A fascinating find in the Westerman donation is postcard number 5, which includes a message to Aunt Nellie letting her know that, "Papa is worse than he has ever beena/' Before 
arriving in Aunt Nellie's mailbox, the postcard was first sent to Alexander Dowie, founder of the Christian Catholic Church and the city of Zion, Illinois. Dowie would pray for the 
sick person and the date and time he prayed were stamped on the card. Curt Teich Archives 5. Ca. 7905. 






























C.C. Roder printed this card for the Teich Company in 
Germany. The Roder number is 48914, and the Teich 
number is 72173, but no record of this number exists 
in the company geographic index. Curt Teich Archives 
72/73. Ca. 1905. 

The cards in the Westerman donation are 
important to the Teich Archives not only 
for the views on the fronts of the cards, 
but also for the information they provide 
about the history of the Teich Company. 
Some of the cards, however, bring to 
mind questions that might never be 
answered - such as why the company 
would print two numbers on one card. A 
view of the Hotel Kaiserhof at 270 Clark 
Street in Chicago was printed in 
Germany, and on the front of the card 
is "Curt Teich & Co., Chicago. No. 

72/73." Card number 72 - Del Prado 
Hotel and Midway Boulevard and card 
number 73 - Heyworth Building also exist 
as does card number 74 with the same 
view of the Hotel Kaiser as card number 
72/73. Confusing, to say the least! 

Mr. Westerman's donation will be cata¬ 
loged and added to the Teich Archives' 
postcard database. The Archives is seek¬ 


ing funding to digitize these first Teich 
Company postcards and make them 
available through the Digital Past Web 
site <www.digitalpast.org> where almost 
11,000 images from the Archives reside. 
The Museum staff is grateful to Al 
Westerman for his understanding of the 
historical significance of these images and 
for his efforts to track down and purchase 
the postcards for the collection and for 
the public. □ 


NOTES 

Information on C.G. Roder came primari¬ 
ly from George T. Webber, "C.G. Roeder: 
Postcard Printer to the World," Postcard 
Collector, June 1994. 


How to find it in the 
Teich Archives... 


The following subject headings from 
the Teich Archives' computer index 
may be searched for topics related to 
this article: 

BUSINESS BUILDINGS/Miscellaneous 
BUSINESS BUILDINGS/Office towers 

HOTELS/Hotels 

PARKS/Boating 
PA RKS/B ridges 
PARKS/General views 

STREET VIEWS/Special significance 


Thank you to all 
our Contributors 

The Friends of the Lake County Discovery 
Museum thank all members for their sup¬ 
port of the Curt Teich Postcard Archives. 
The Teich Archives is the largest public 


collection of postcards and related mate¬ 
rials in the United States. Member's con¬ 
tributions aid in the ongoing effort to pre¬ 
serve the postcards and to provide the 
proper storage for new items that are 
accepted into the collection. We would 
like to especially thank the following: 

New Members 

Margaret Scanlan Brown 
Steve Frangos 
Elizabeth and John Pyle 
Gary Radtke 

Robert and Judith Schieck 
Sheila Schostok 
Ron Testa 

The Century Club Memorial Acquisition 
Fund, established by postcard dealer and 
author Susan Brown Nicholson, will grow 
into an endowment from which the Teich 
Archives can extract funds to make pur¬ 
chases of postcards and related materials 
for the collections. Donations to the 
fund begin at $100. 

We would also like to thank the following 
people for their recent donations to the 
library: 

Greetings From New England by Ernest 
Hebert 

From J. Carter Risner 

Greetings From Blackstone Virginia by 
David W.C. Bearr 

From David W.C. Bearr 

Wish You Were Here: An Album of 
Vintage Mackinac Postcards by Steven C. 
Brisson 

From Steven C. Brisson 

American Architecture: A Vintage Postcard 
Collection by Luc Van Malderen 
From Gary Hoover □ 

2003 Directory 
Available 

The Curt Teich Postcard Archives is proud 
to announce the publication of the 2003 
Directory of Postcard Holdings in Public 
Museums, Archives, and Libraries. This 
year's Directory, the fourth edition, lists 
ninety-four public institutions in the 
United States and Canada that hold post¬ 
card collections available for research. To 
order the 2003 Directory, please send 
$20 ($18 for members) plus $4.50 
postage and handling to: 

Lake County Discovery Museum 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives 
27277 Forest Preserve Drive 
Wauconda, IL 60084 

Checks, money orders, and institutional 
purchase orders are accepted. Credit 
card orders can also be taken; please call 
(847) 968-3381 or email 

teicharchives@co.lake.il.us for more 
information. □ 5 



Postcard of the Eads Bridge over the Mississippi River in St Louis, Missouri printed by C.G. Roder (33186) The Teich 
Company is identified on the front as 11 Curt Teich & Co. Chicago and St Louis." Curt Teich Archives 113. Ca . 1904 



























An Interview 

People are often curious about postcard 
photographers. At Curt Teich and 
Company, it was the salesmen who shot 
the images for the postcards - until 1956 
that is. fn 1 956, Robert D. Ellis was hired 
by Curt Teich & Company as their first and 
only professional postcard photographer. 
Throughout his years with the company 
Bob traveled around the country snooting 
scenic views. During a winter hiatus in 
1957, he wrote an article about postcard 
photography i which was published in 
Image File (vol. 11, no, 3/4) in 2000. 

Here , Boh answers more specific questions 
about his job with the Teich Company, 
and what follows is an online interview 
with him, which was conducted in March 
2003. Today, Bob continues lo shoot pho¬ 
tographs, although not for postcards. He is 
also a full-time writer and video editor. 

Image File: How did you get your job 
as photographer for Curt Teich & 

Company. (CT&Co)? 

Bob Ellis: Through our photo agency in 
New York, FPC - Freelance Photographers 
Guild. We'd shown them travel scenics 
we'd shot in 35mm Kodachromes, and 
they encouraged me to move up to a 4x5 
format. We hadn't been connected with 
them more than a few months before the 
CT&Co. job came through. 

IF: Did Curt Teich (CT) ask your agency to 
recommend a scenic photographer, or did 
FPG contact them and propose you? 

B: I never knew for certain. I believe CT 
contacted the agency first, because they 
needed new photography. 

IF: Were any special training or qualifica¬ 
tions required? 

B: No. Just good pictures. The agency had 
told me that my 4x5s would have to be 
shot for the sped fit postcard format used 
at the time, cutting about a half inch off 


Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood. Street views and city skyline shots were expensive obligations in the postcard busi¬ 
ness. These popular and essential subjects constantly changed, with new buildings popping up and new cars each 
year. A big-city distributor would not allow CT&Co. to let his cards grow out of date And here there's even a film 
6 title that would be replaced, very likely before the card even hit the racks. Curt Teich Archives 4DK1418 1964 


IF: How were your expenses handled? 

B: I I u rn ecI i n we e k I y ex pen se a ecou n ts, 
with receipts for the larger expenses ■ 
n h) lds, gas, tires, car repairs, etc. Usually 
not for meals. Typing up these accounts 
Was probably the biggest nuisance of the 
job. 

IF: CT&Co. was known to be careful with 
money. Did they haggle about your 
charges? 

B: Only once that I remember - and that 
was pretty silly. They objected to paying 
$1.25 for a typewriter ribbon. 1 got a big 
laugh when I suggested they try dealing 
with my handwriting instead of my typing. 
But I never got the .25. 

IF: The company mailed your checks to 
you? 

B: Yes, usually to General Delivery, if we 
could guess where we'd be a week or so 
in the future when they were likely to 
arrive. Checks often got temporarily lost. 
Occasionally they were sent care of a CT 
customer we were to call on. 


Grand Canyon, Bright Aoge! Trail. Afi ideal example of j postcard picture that is an abso/ute must tor any manufac¬ 
turer ,, and one that has to be photogtaphrxi exactly this way. Top ™ shoot the Grand Canyon mule trip returning 
from river level any way you wish, arid other angles are very? appealing, But this precise photo is essential, shot from 
this fixed spot. Ct j I it, or your park coverage h incomplete. Curt Teich Archives D16274. 1970. 


top and bottom - a 3x5 format, in other 
words. Mr. Teich told me to make colors 
"richer." "Do you know how to do that?" 
h A slight underexposure," That was it. 
Otherwise, I worked as I normally had 
been working. 

IF: What was your first assignment? 

B: A three-week shoot in California, 
Oregon, and Washington. 

IF: Three weeks? That seems awfully short 
for such a large area. 

B: It was preposterous, and I was mysti¬ 
fied at the time. As it turned out, the 
assignment lasted over four months, i 
think the three-week idea was just the 
minimum commitment CT was willing to 
make before they saw that we could take 
good pictures. 


IF: Who's "we?" 

B: I worked with a partner, Dick Sawyer, 
who was a technical genius in photogra¬ 
phy, and specialized in shooting 35mm 
slides. 1 frankly wasn't even able to use an 
exposure meter very well. Still can't. 

Dick's exposure readings were almost 
always perfect But CT&Co. hired only 
me, since it was a one-man job. 

IF: How were you paid? 

B: A flat salary, plus expenses. I started at 
$100 a week. 

IF: In 1956, that was probably a good 
income. 

B: Yes, it was. A couple of years later I 
asked for a raise and was given $125 a 
week. I never went higher. 


With Bob Ellis 
























Our three shoots of Carlsbad Caverns were 
always challenging and even fun, in spite of the 
eternal cold and mud, and the necessity of 
working at night, after the caverns were closed 
to the public. It was a huge amount of work to 
lay out distant lights and check their effects on 
the ground glass of the camera The park sup¬ 
plied an electrician (thankfully) and the distribu¬ 
tor provided 4-5 helpers, who often posed as 
visitors. Curt Teich Archives 9DK202 7969. 


PAINTED GROTTO 

CARLSBAD CAVERNS NATIONAL PARK 
NEW MEXICO 

The Painted Grotto has long been a favorite 
of camera fans visiting Carlsbad Caverns. Its 
varied hues appear more vivid when viewed from 
a distance. 

ELLIS'SAWYER color photo 


IF: Were you a contractor or a regular 
employee? 

B: A contractor. No deductions were 
made from the salary. 

IF: Would you say that CT&Co. was easy 
to work for? 

B: I learned early on that I was expected 
to toe the line. Mr. Teich's attitude and 
tone of voice always made it clear that he 
was boss. And yet he was friendly, in his 
own way. And he was very generous at 
times, so long as it didn't cost him money. 
He agreed immediately to allow Dick to 
shoot 35s of the same subjects I shot for 
postcards. We had several companies 
that regularly bought our slides. 

IF: But all of your 4x5s belonged to 
CT&Co. 

B: Surprisingly, no, not always. We were 
not allowed to submit pictures to any 
other postcard company, of course. But 
Mr. Teich let me shoot 4x5s for the 


agency, providing I made the shots differ¬ 
ent from the postcard version of the same 
subject. And, of course, we couldn't take 
extra company time to do freelance 
work. 

IF: What about bad weather, when you 
weren't able to shoot pictures? 

B: There was a lot of grumping in 
Chicago, but they were sensible enough 
to realize that such things happen. Once 
we were stuck for an entire week of 
clouds and showers in Death Valley. That 
was a little hard for them to swallow. But 
the checks came on time. 

IF: Did you always work in the West? 

B: No, we covered the whole country, 
except for New England and Florida. 

IF: Were you brought to Chicago every 
year? 

B: Several years, but not every one. We 
were there at the beginning and end of 


our work the first year, 1956. In fact, they 
had me shooting in Chicago in the mid¬ 
dle of December, with snow on the 
ground. When I finally saw the cards, I 
discovered the company had colored the 
snow a weird shade of green, presumably 
so li would look like grass. It didn't. 

IF: I'm sure that photographers, like 
everyone else, want credit for their work. 
Did you get a credit line on your cards? 

B; Generally no, not for pictures shot 
when I was on salary. But we did occa¬ 
sional freelance work for the company, 
and we got our credit then. It was 'Tllis- 
Sawyer." With the hyphen. Also, on a 
very few assignments, CT&Co. shared 
ex pe nse s w i t n a n of her eu m pa n y, b u t 
definitely not one that was a competitor. 
They spiil the cost of one of our snoots 
of Carlsbad Caverns with Fin ley-Holiday 
Films, in Whittier, California. Their busi¬ 
ness then was 35mm slides and 16mm 
movies. CT gave us our credit line on 
the postcards I shot there. I asked for it 
as part of the contract, and Mr. Teich 
agreed. 

IF: Were you given separate assignments 
for each project or area? 

B: Not really. The work was continuous. 
Several years, before I even left home, 
Chicago sent out a long, general itinerary, 
with key shots noted at each area. But 
this was very flexible. 

IF: Were their picture needs described in 
detail? A shot of Michigan Avenue from a 
specific location, for example? 

IT No, the lists were pretty much ba re- 
bones. Nowand then two postcard sub¬ 
jects were wanted in the same picture, a 
marina and a big bridge, perhaps, and 
that would be spelled out. Almost always 
I was given lists tike "Atlanta: Peachtree 
Street, the capit.ol, a skyline, Grant Park," 
and so on. 1 decided how to compose 
the shots I made. I was told when 1 first 
started with the company to check the 
card racks to see what competitors had 
on sale. This got to be standard practice, 
though I rarely duplicated a view, unless 
there was no other way to do it. Often we 


A 



Congress Street Expressway, Chicago. CT&Co. prided itself on its skills with color printing. I never questioned their abil¬ 
ities in that field, only their judgment the company had us shooting pictures in Chicago in early December 1956 
There were patches of snow on the ground. Ever resourceful, the printers tinted the sunlit snow green - like grass, sort 
of - while that in shade was left gray. Curt Teich Archives 7CK131 1957 











































were sent to a city or a national park and 
there was no list at all. "Get full cover¬ 
age." 

IF: How much of the year did you work 
for CT&Co.? 

B: Most of it. I began work at the start of 
the season - March or April, depending 
on the location - and worked straight 
through until November or December, 
usually. 

IF: And you were on the road all that 
time? 

B: Yes. We sometimes drove up to 
50,000 miles a year. I reported to the 
plant by phone at least once a week, and 
now and then I was given instructions 
too. Often we called on local representa¬ 
tives or distributors, and got our lists of 
pictures from them. 

IF: I'm not clear what a "representative" is. 

B: 11 was the company term for the safes- 
man"photographer in a specific area. He 
dealt directly with the actual outlets or 
distributors in his territory. Took their 
orders, shot many of their pictures. 

IF: Did you act as a salesman, or locate 
new customers or outlets? 

B: Never. Not once. This was the fact 
that made my job unique, as far as I 
know. 

IF: Unique? Do you mean you were the 
only postcard photographer who wasn't a 
salesman too? 

B: I can't be completely sure, of course, 
but don't believe there was any other full¬ 
time postcard photographer. I've never 
heard of one, with any company. Now 
and then a card company bought a few 
pictures from professional photographers. 
But they didn't pay much, so they didn't 
get top-quality shots. And I imagine most 
card companies hired a pro now and 
then for a special, limited assignment. 
That sounds a little extravagant for CT, 
though. 

IF: So the salesmen usually took all the 
postcard pictures? 

B: Yes. In general, pictures for all card 
companies were made by men who were 
salesmen first and photographers second. 
They learned how to use a 4x5 camera 
literally because they had to. If they 
wanted to be postcard salesmen, they 
had to be postcard photographers too. 

IF: It sounds as if you were practically the 
Curt Teich & Co. staff photographer, 
without the title. How long did you work 
for the company? 

B: Thirteen years, from 1956 to 1968. 

IF: Pretty clearly you liked your job. 

B: I loved it. More than one friend asked 
me, "When are you going to settle down 
and get a real job?" There was only one 
way to answer the question. I laughed. □ 


Notes From The Research Desk 
EVERY POSTCARD TELLS A STORY 

By Debra Gust, Staff Researcher 



This large letter postcard is one of thirty-four used on the slipcase and endleaves of a reprint of the American classic, 
Travels with Charley in Seach of America by John Steinbeck, MeadWestvaco Corporation privately printed this limit¬ 
ed edition volume for their customers and corporate friends. Curt Teich Archives 9AH1914. 1939. 


"Notes from the Research Desk" and 
"Cataloging Notes" appear in alternate 
issues of Image File. The two features 
focus on the use of and access to materi¬ 
als in the Teich Archives. 


Travels with Charley 

How could you possibly improve the 
American classic, Travels With Charley in 
Search of America, by John Steinbeck? 

The MeadWestvaco Corporation did just 
that when they privately published a lim¬ 
ited edition of the famous journal. Of 
course they didn't tamper with the per¬ 
fect prose that won Steinbeck the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1962. Instead they 
created a handsome, boxed edition to 
distribute to their customers, corporate 
friends, and for libraries with rare book 
collections. 

MeadWestvaco Corporation, headquar¬ 
tered in Stamford, Connecticut, is a lead¬ 
ing global producer of packaging, coated 
and specialty papers, consumer and 
office products, and specialty chemicals. 
Their American Classics Book Series, ded¬ 
icated to preserving America's rich reper¬ 
toire of the printed word as well as the 
fine art of bookmaking, began in 1958 
with The Legend of Sleepy Hollow by 
Washington Irving. Travels With Charley is 
the 45th edition in the series that con¬ 
tains other favorites such as Daisy Miller 
by Henry James and anthologies such as 
A Treasury of American Humor that 
includes clever prose by ten of America's 
finest humorists. 

The book's designers contacted the Teich 
Archives and requested large 
letter images from thirty-four locations 
that Steinbeck and his faithful canine 


traveling companion, Charley, visited 
on their cross-country odyssey. These 
large letter postcards were arranged in a 
collage on the slipcase and endleaves of 
this elegant volume. 

If you visit the Archives library you can 
hold a copy of this classic book in your 
hands. Many people still revel in the 
tactile experience of a beautifully bound 
book. It is a pleasurable object that you 
can curl up with in an easy chair, give as 
a gift to a loved one, or read from as you 
cuddle your favorite toddler. In this world 
of electronic words on high-tech comput¬ 
er screens, books on tape, and scrolling 
digital messages on the bottom of your 
television newscast, a book like this has 
the feel and familiarity of an old, dear 
friend. 

The MeadWestvaco Corporation has also 
kindly donated a copy of this special edi¬ 
tion to the silent auction to be held at the 
Lake County Discovery Museum's gala, 

An Fvening in Mexico, on September 13, 
2003. 

Bringing the World Home 

Bringing the World Home is the title 
of the Lake County Discovery Museum's 
postcard exhibits. When planning the 
annual fund-raising event, the museum's 
gala committee "brings the world home" 
by choosing exciting travel destinations 
as the backdrop for these special 
evenings. Committee members then 
turn to the vast holdings of the Teich 
Archives for inspiration when designing 
all the promotional materials for the 
yearly extravaganza. 

The gala committee chooses a location 
then asks the archives staff to pull a 















The Friends of the Lake County Discovery Museum 
use images from the Teich Archives for inspiration in 
planning, the annua! gala. Mexico is the theme of this 
year's gala , Noche de Gala. Curt Teich Archives 
3AH1337 1933. 

selection of images that evoke the ambi¬ 
ence of that particular destination. After 
much discussion, a few images are cho¬ 
sen to grace the gala's announcement, 
invitations, programs, and any other pro¬ 
motional materials. 

A Night on the Nile , the gala committee's 
first offering, used an early image of the 
Egyptian landscape showing a cool oasis 
in the shadow of the pyramids. The com¬ 
mittee also chose a view of the lotus beds 
that were once so prevalent in Lake 
County, Illinois. Long believed to be the 
same species of lotus that grows in Egypt, 
it actually is an American species, 
Nelumbo lutea, which merely resembles 
its Egyptian cousin. Both images, one 
worldly, one homegrown, were combined 
to create a striking design inviting party- 
goers to an evening of Egyptian delights. 

Do your thoughts of Italy conjure up 
images of the Leaning Tower of Pisa, lush 
vineyards in Tuscany, or gondolas skim¬ 
ming the watery streets of Venice? The 
gala committee used all three 
motifs when they presented Italian 
Nights...That's Amore! last September. 
Images of gondolas and the Venetian sky¬ 
line graced the tri-fold invitation for the 
2002 fundraiser. On that warm, late-sum- 
mer evening, gala attendees entered the 
Lake County Discovery Museum's Italian 
realm through the portals of the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa and stepped into the gar¬ 
de n a E m os p h e re of a v i n ey a rd, co its p I etc 
with tangled grapevines and marble 
sculptures. All of these Italian locations 
were inspired by postcard images from 
the Curt Teich Postcard Archives, 

Often used by designers and artists as 
inspiration, postcards are a valuable 
resource for creating the atmosphere and 
style of a particular location or time peri¬ 
od. Whether you're trying to conjure up 


This real photo postcard from the Bryan L. Bossier Collection shows a line up of girls from the "Tipas Indoor Baseball 
Team." The card was pulled from the files for a researcher Smiting for /mages of "ordinary people, especially under¬ 
represented minorities." Curt Teich Archives. Ca. 1925. 9 


currently working on a grant-funded 
project that is enabling her to acquire 
photographs of the above-mentioned 
images. In addition, Jennings and her 
graduate seminar students will mount an 
exhibit this June, Time and a Chair■, using 
photographs of people and chairs that 
are part of the photographic composi¬ 
tion. Like many image researchers today 
she turned to eBay, which is proving to 
be an excellent source of photographic 
images dating between 1870-1940. 
However, Jennings' previous successful 
research and the announcement of the 
new material drew her once again to the 
Teich Archives' rich collection. 

To fulfill Jennings' request, two dozen 
real photo images were chosen from the 
Bossier material including one of a 
somber young woman dressed in her 
Sunday best with a bow on her hat, and 
curiously holding a rifle in her lap. 
Another image depicts Erickson's 
Restaurant, somewhere in southwest 
Texas, announcing short orders and reg¬ 
ular dinners that were probably served 
by the two young ladies standing just 
outside the front door. Still another is of 
eight bloomer-clad young women stand¬ 
ing in a line munching watermelon slices 
at the lakeshore. Also included was a 
staff favorite — a charming photo of a 
young Curt Teich, straw hat perched 
jauntily on his head, sitting in an ornate 
wicker chair. 

Real photo postcards, an important 
genre of postcards, have been under¬ 
represented in the Teich Archives 
until the donation of the remarkable 
Bossier Collection. Although most of the 
people in these images are unidentified, 
they add a rich visual texture to the his¬ 
torical fabric of a time past, and an inti¬ 
mate, up-close and personal glimpse of 
yesterday. □ 


Hawaii in the 1950s or create the ambi¬ 
ence of a 1940 Art Deco interior, the 
Teich Archives can be a one stop shop¬ 
ping experience for all your twentieth 
century visual needs. 


Time and a Chair 

The announcement of the acquisition of 
the Bryan L. Bossier Collection in the last 
issue of Image File prompted a long-time 
researcher to contact us about the possi¬ 
bility of finding real photo postcards of 
"ordinary people, especially underrepre¬ 
sented minorities and women of the 
west" among the images in the collection. 

Jan Jennings is an Associate Professor of 
Design in the Department of Design and 
Environmental Analysis at Cornell 
University in Ithaca, New York. She is 


This postcard from the Bryan L. Bossier Collection 
showing a woman holding a rifle her lap is one 
of many images provided tu fulfils a request for real 
photo postcards of women of the west, Curt Teich 
Archives. 1911. 

























Book Review 



By Fred W. Beuttler, Ph.D. 


Grove, Lori and Kamedulski, Laura, 
Chicago's Maxwell Street. "Images of 
America" series. Chicago: Arcadia 
Publishing, 2002. 128 pages; illustrated. 
ISBN: 0-7385-2029-2. $19.99. 

Almost everyone in Chicago over the age 
of thirty has memories of the original 
Maxwell Street Market. For generations, it 
was the place to get good bargains, 
where they would "cheat you fair," as the 
slogan went. The Boy Scout troop at our 
church still uses the equipment bought 
on Maxwell Street in 1969 by a scout¬ 
master who always said, "anybody can 


pay retail.?' It had a shadier side as well, 
for the story was that if your hubcaps 
were stolen during the week, you could 
buy them back the next Sunday. 

But the history of Maxwell Street is not 
just for Chicagoans - anyone listening to 
late night TV can I tear infomercials about 
food gadgets like the "Dial-o-matic," prod¬ 
ucts popularized by Maxwell Street pitch¬ 
men Sam and Ray Popeff and their son 
Ron, founder of "Ronco." It was more 
than a place to gel a "pocket fisherman" 
or a polish sausage. The electrified sound 
of Chicago blues had its start there as 
well, memorialized in the film "The Blues 
Brothers," with Aretha Franklin singing 
"Think" in Nate's Deli on Maxwell. As 
French feminist philosopher Simone de 
Beauvoir, one time companion of 
Chicago writer Nelson Aleren, described 
Maxwell Street, it was full of "supersti¬ 
tions, science, religion, food, physical and 
spiritual remedies, rags, stlk, popcorn, 
guitars, radios - an extraordinary mix of 
all the civilizations and races . . . [at] a 
yard sale mixed with low-priced luxury." 

Lori Grove and Laura Kamedulski, both 
museum professionals and board mem¬ 
bers of the Maxwell Street Historic 
Preservation Coalition (MSHPC), have 
done a great job narrating the sense and 
history of the Maxwell Street Market In 
their new book, Chicago's Maxwell Street, 
published by Arcadia Publishing in its 
"Images of America" series. You can 
almost smell the grilled onions and hear 
the electric bass beat in the over two 


hundred black and white photographs 
they collected. This great urban market 
goes through four main phases* from Us 
days as a pushcart market, through its 
modernization in the 1940s, to Us trans¬ 
formation into the birthplace of Chicago 
blues music, and to its final demise to 
make room for gentrification. In four 
roughly chronological chapters, Lori and 
Laura trace the evolution of Maxwell 
Street, from "The Market," to the "Port of 
Entry for Immigrants and Migrants," to 
"The Place to Hear Chicago Blues," 
and finally to "Urban Renewal and 
Community Struggle." 

Maxwell Street is located on Chicago's 
Near West Side, a few blocks south of 
12th Street, now Roosevelt Road. Part 
of the original boundaries of Chicago 
in 1837, Maxwell Street was a short 
street, not two miles long, running from 
the Chicago River on the east to first 
Halsted and then to Blue Island Avenue 
on the west, where it terminated. As one 
preservationist pul it, the market proba¬ 
bly started on Maxwell because "it was a 
fairly wide street that didn't really go any¬ 
where." The market really began on 
Jefferson Street, which ran north and 
south with a street car line on it, spilling 
over onto Maxwell, as many of the immi¬ 
grants began to put out pushcarts and 
small stands in front of their residences all 
the way back in the 1870s. 

The neighborhood around Maxwell 
Street was Chicago's "Ellis Island," the 



Original photograph used to create the Maxwell Street postcard Called the "Ghetto Market/' the back of the card reads , “A section given over to Russian Jews Merchandise stands 
10 are built in the street and here every conceivable article , in every conceivable degree of wear is sold Open on Sundays " Curt Teich Archives 1BH1454. 1941. 



























place of first settlement for the thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of immigrants 
flooding into Chicago in the late nine¬ 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. In 
1871/ the Chicago fire started in Mrs. 
O'Leary's barn/ at the corner of Jefferson 
and DeKoven Streets/ a couple of blocks 
north of Maxwell, but winds from the 
south pushed the fire northwards/ spar¬ 
ing Maxwell/ which soon became 
choked with refugees. Immigrants from 
Ireland/ Germany, Italy, Greece, and 
Bohemia were already clustered near 
Maxwell Street by that point, and after 
the pogroms in the early 1880s, Jews 
began arriving from Poland, Russia, and 
Lithuania, giving Maxwell Street a dis¬ 
tinctively Jewish flavor. When in 1889 
the young philanthropist Jane Addams 
asked for the poorest and most over¬ 
crowded neighborhood to start what 
would become Chicago's most famous 
settlement house, Hull-House, she was 
told to go to Halsted near Maxwell. 

In 1912, the city created by ordinance, 
or rather recognized, the Maxwell Street 
Market, establishing rates and funding a 
superintendent to supervise the market, 
later extending it westward to Halsted 
and beyond to the street's entire length. 
From the 1880s to the 1920s, Maxwell 
Street was primarily a Jewish neighbor¬ 
hood, the center of Chicago's first "ghet¬ 
to." As they became more prosperous, 
Jews moved their families west, towards 
the Lawndale neighborhood, nicknamed 
"Deutschland" from the Yiddish spoken 
there, but many kept their shops along 
Maxwell, so that as Mexicans and 
African-Americans moved into the 
neighborhood, it was still called 
"Jewtown." From the beginning, 

Maxwell Street was an area of ethnic 
diversity, where all of Chicago's races 
could intermingle and shop for bargains, 


where, as it was said, the "only color 
that mattered was green," 

In the 1930s there were several attempts 
to clean up the market. At the beginning 
of the decade the city limited the mar¬ 
ket's hours to between 6 a.m. and 7 
p.m., thus allowing for street cleaning 
after the temporary stands came down. 
Towards the end of the decade a private 
group, the Maxwell Street Merchants 
Association, tried to standardize push¬ 
cart and stand styles, a modernizing 
move that was only partially successful. 

Over the course of the century, the mar¬ 
ket grew smaller and smaller, the result 
of a series of development projects in 
the neighborhood. In 1926 the Chicago 
River was straightened, eliminating the 
eastern end and pushing the market 
westward. In the mid-1950s the con¬ 
struction of the South, later Dan Ryan, 
Expressway cut Maxwell Street in half, 
shifting the market even further west. 
Starting in 1963, the University of Illinois 
began its Circle Campus north of 
Roosevelt Road, eliminating much of the 
discount shopping along Halsted and 
displacing part of Chicago's Little Italy 
neighborhood, and in 1967 the 
University began to acquire land south 
of Roosevelt. The city built subsidized 
housing east of Blue Island Avenue in 
the early 1970s, further restricting the 
market, which limped along for another 
twenty years. 

Lori and Laura's book really had its 
origins towards the end of this period. In 
1982, the University of Illinois' Circle 
Campus merged with the Medical 
Center one mile west, creating the 
University of Illinois at Chicago (UIC). 
From the mid-1980s on, UIC began 
acquiring land along Maxwell Street in 


order to assemble a parcel large enough 
to expand the university southward. 
Working with the city, UIC in 1990 
announced plans to build a new college 
of business, residence halls and playing 
fields, as well as sponsoring a private 
housing development, "University 
Village," in the Maxwell Street neighbor¬ 
hood. Almost immediately, residents and 
merchants along Maxwell and Halsted 
began protesting the University's planned 
action, creating the MSHPC. Their goal 
was to preserve as much of the historic 
area as possible. Co-author Lori Grove 
was active in this fight since 1991, co¬ 
writing two proposals for a Maxwell 
Street Historic District in 1994 and 2000. 
These bids failed, in large part due to a 
bargain cut between UIC and the Illinois 
Historic Preservation Agency (IHPA), 
whereby UIC promised to restore the 
Maxwell Street Police Station (the loca¬ 
tion for the TV show, "Hill Street Blues") 
and put in a token historical exhibit, in 
exchange for the IHPA recommending 
against the creation of an historic district 
to the National Register. The MSHPC 
continued the fight for a decade, spon¬ 
soring several websites, including 
<www.openair.org/maxweII/preserve. 
html> and <www.maxwellstreet.org>, 
a film, MAXWELL STREET: A Living 
Memory; by Shuli Eshel in 2002, and of 
course numerous concerts and public 
rallies to bring a spotlight to the fight. 
One of the main protest songs was the 
"Maxwell Street Tear Down Blues," writ¬ 
ten and performed by the "King of 
Maxwell Street," blues guitarist Jimmy 
Lee Robinson, who passed away in 
2002 and for whom the book is dedi¬ 
cated. The book's last chapter focuses 
quite closely on the struggle for preser¬ 
vation, more as an expression of advo¬ 
cates' passion than as objective history. 

As the market was created, or at least 
accredited, by city ordinance, so the 
market was displaced by city ordinance. 
In September 1994, the city opened the 
"New Maxwell Street Market," as a 
Sunday flea market on Canal Street, 
several blocks east of Halsted. It was, as 
the authors put it, "designed to be regu¬ 
lated and rational, as opposed to the 
unruly, informal nature of the old mar¬ 
ket." More significantly, the new market 
was in between warehouses and a new 
shopping center, completely cut off 
from any organic connection to a resi¬ 
dential area. With the Sunday market 
moved, it was only a matter of time 
before the district decayed enough so 
that it was almost too far gone to save. 
There was a long, slow decline, until 
the end finally came in 2002, 

What finally killed off Maxwell Street? 
There were many causes. Urban rede¬ 
velopment started the process, with the 
building of the expressway system and 



Maxyyvti Street Market. One of the best known And most colorful market places in Chicago." Original, slightly 
retouched photograph horn which the postcard was made, Shown In the photo on the right -hand side h Lyon's 
OeJjcatessm Located a hntf-hinck ynest of the MakwetTHaktead intersection, it was in htoimks (torn the V9:Kh 
through the 7960s. Curt Teich Archives 2CP2085. 1952 
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Immigrant from the Maxwell Street neighborhood came 
in social Activities. Curt Teich Archives 0CH357. 7950. 


to Jane Adams' Hull House on South Halstead to participate 


building of the expressway system and 
the university, which both limited the 
market geographically and also displaced 
many customers. Race riots in 1966 and 
in 1 %8 accelerated the process of 
decline, which, although not on Maxwell 
Street itself, were close enough to dry up 
capital and customers. A larger factor 
was suburbanization. Chicago's popula¬ 
tion grew until it reached its peak in 
1950, In many ways the high point of 
the Maxwell Street Market, where there 
was a vibrant mix of races and classes 
along the neat stands on Maxwell, the 
discount stores along Halsted, and the 
nightclubs along Roosevelt. Yet after 
1950, Chicago began a decades long 
period of deindustrialization and popula- 
lion decline, and the Maxwell Street 
Market experienced similar deteriora¬ 
tion. Only in the last decade has that 
trend been reversed, with Chicago's pop¬ 
ulation showing an increase in the 2000 
census, as people are moving back, in 
part lured by the very geutrlfication rep¬ 
resented by the new "University Village." 

The working class populations that had 
been Maxwell Street's lifeblood are now 
shopping at suburban Wa[-Marts and 
county flea markets. The market’s eco¬ 
nomic base dried up - partly fueled by 
city neglect, with overtones of race and 
class bias, but also by changing residen¬ 
tial patterns and real estate values. Land 
a mile from Sears Tower and the Board 
of Trade simply became too valuable for 
such marginal uses, For all the protests, it 
was money that talked I he loudest on a 
street that once boasted, ' the only color 
that mattered was green." But by the 
time the University came in to finally 
eliminate Maxwell Street, its glory days 
were long gone. Could the UIC have 
been less of an institutional bully? 
Perhaps, but then, as W.E.B. Dubois 
once said, "progress is necessarily ugly." 
Fortunately, the Universlly's South 
12 Campus development is built on a new 


urbanist plan — it is in the process of 
creating a neighborhood, with commer¬ 
cial space at street level along with the 
student residence halls and upscale 
townhouses. If one looks past the nostal¬ 
gia, one can see the beginnings of a new 
kind of immigrant population, a know¬ 
ledge class being created at one of lire 
most culturally and ethnically diverse 
university campuses in the country. 

the biggest mistake was probably the 
city's, in that it moved the Maxwell 
Market to Canal Street, The Maxwell 
Street Market began with pushcarts on 
residential streets, evolving into 
makeshift stands in front of residences 
and tenements. It was less an actual 
physical place than a 'spirit/ a combina¬ 
tion of entrepreneurship and working 
class culture, Chicago blues was also 
born not so much on a specific street but 
rather among a vibrant mix of people. A 
sanitized and temporary flea market on 
Canal Street is no replacement for such 
an organic connection with a communi¬ 
ty. Perhaps the city should have moved 
the Market westward, near where it is 
moving the wholesale produce market, 
originally at South Water Market near lhe 
far west end of Maxwell Street, symboli¬ 
cally following the Jewish migration of 
seventy-five years earlier towards the 
Lawndale and Douglas Park neighbor¬ 
hoods. This would have enabled the 
market to reestablish itself in relationship 
with a residential community, serving the 
same function as the Maxwell Street 
Market did during its golden age. 

We need a place like Maxwell Street 
again, for, as Ms, Grove and Ms. 
Kamedulski remind us in their book, 
Maxwell Street was created by migrants 
and working class people, "a place for 
spontaneity and a pervasive feeling of 
friendliness . . . where everyone, regard¬ 
less of race or ethnicity, shared the pub¬ 
lic space together." As many urban 


spaces re-segregate along ethnic, racial 
and class lines, we need that multicultur¬ 
al commercial space now more than 
ever. The authors are to be thanked for 
pushing us to remember what once was, 
and perhaps still could be again. 


Fred W. Beuttler is the Associate Univer¬ 
sity Historian at the University of Illinois at 
Chicago, where he is researching and 
writing the history of UIC, Fie received his 
BA from the University of Chicago. Fie is 
the author of a number of scholarly arti¬ 
cles, and the main author of The 
University of Illinois: A Pictorial History 
(2000), also published by Arcadia. □ 


How to find it in the 
Teich Archives... 


The following subject headings from 
the Teich Archives' computer index 
may be searched for topics related to 
this article: 

AFRICAN-AMERICAN/Groups 

AFRICAN-AMERICAN/lndividuals 

ETHNIC GROUPS/East European 
ETHNIC GROUPS/Jewish, Hebrew 
ETHNIC CROUPS/South European 
ETHNIC GROUPS/West European 

MARKETS/Buildings 
MARKETS/Food stuffs 
MARKETS/Miscellaneous 

MEXICANS/Groups 

MUSIC/Bands, orchestras 
MUSICA/ocal groups 



"L/tt/e Waiter" Jacobs, regarded as the greatest blues 
harmonica player, on Maxwell Street in 1963. 
Photograph by Ray Flerlage from the collections of 
Barrelhouse Chuck. 




















More Images Available Online 




The Fort Theater in Rock Island, Illinois is one of more than 1,500 buildings on the National Register of Historic 
Places in Illinois Funding to digitize these images was provided by the Illinois Historic Preservation Agency. Curt 
Teich Archives 7AH1546. 1937 


Over the past year the Lake County 
Discovery Museum has received grants 
from state and federal agencies, which 
have allowed more postcard images to be 
digitized and cataloged on the Digital 
Past Web site. 


The first grant, Educate and Automate 
Digital imaging of Illinois History and 
Cultural Heritage Material from the Illinois 
State Library, provided the opportunity to 
digitize all the postcards of Lake County, 
Illinois in the Lake County History 
Archives (LCHA). Many of these views are 
real photo postcards. This was an impor¬ 
tant collection to digitize for the residents 
of Lake County, and for anyone interested 
in Illinois history or postcards in general. 


The Digital Past Web site can be reached 
directly, but instructions for specifically 
searching only the Archives material can 
be found at the Teich Archives Web 
page. □ 


With grant funds, Steve Ferrigan was 
hired as the Digitization Project Editor. 
Ferrigan has worked on several grant 
projects for the Teich Archives in the past, 
and because of his knowledge of the col¬ 
lections and understanding of proper arti¬ 
fact handling, he was able to begin work 
immediately. Ferrigan identified 1,525 
postcards of towns and lakes in Lake 
County to digitize, weeding out dupli¬ 
cates already on Digital Past from previ¬ 
ous projects. The goal of this project was 
to make available this specific collection 
in the Archives, which the public fre¬ 
quently uses for research. 

The Lake County History Archives also 
houses numerous images from the Fort 
Sheridan U.S. Army base (1887-1993). 
The postcards and photographs in the 
collection depict life at Fort Sheridan 
from the early 1900s through its closure 
in 1993. The Archives is benefiting from 
a federal grant from the U.S. Department 
of Education received by the Lake 
County Forest Preserves, parent organiza¬ 
tion of the Discovery Museum. The Fort 


Grant funds to digitize the V.O. Hammon postcard collection were provided through the Illinois State Library by the 
Institute of Museum and Library Services. This postcard of excursion boats in St Paul, Minnesota is one of more than 
3,200 postcards to be added to the Digital Past Web site. Curt Teich Archives VO1650 Ca 1909 


Sheridan Collection is another that is 
used frequently for research, and this 
grant provided the means to digitize 
more than 2,840 images. 

Another component of this grant was to 
digitize objects from the Fort Sheridan 
collection such as uniforms, boots, tro¬ 
phies, badges, and weapons. Images and 
descriptions of approximately fifty objects 
have been added to Digital Past. 

The Illinois Historic Preservation Agency 
supported the ongoing digitizing project 
with a grant to add images of Illinois 
places listed on the National Register of 
Historic Places and of Illinois Main Street 
Communities. At least one image of each 
place found in the collection was added 
to Digital Past. 


FORT THEATRE BUI LOINS. ROCK ISLAND, ILL, 


This past December, the Archives was 
awarded a Dream Again: Digital Imaging 
Project grant. Funding for this grant was 
awarded by the Illinois State Library (ISL), 
a Division of the Office of Secretary of 
State, using funds provided by the 
Institute of Museum and Library Services 
(IMLS), under the federal Library Services 
and Technology Act (LSTA), This project 
will include 3,400 postcards printed by 
the V.O. I lam man Company; which had 
offices in Chicago and Minneapolis from 
the early 1900s through 1923, The VO, 
Hammon postcards will add to the value 
of the Museum's online resources for any¬ 
one interested in the history of Illinois, the 
Great Lakes region, or the Mississippi 
River. 

Many people across the state and the 
country have found Digital Past through 
the Museum's Web site or the Curt Teich 
Postcard Archives' Web site. Postcards 
have a broad appeal, and the Archives 
has a wide range of local, national, and 
international researchers all interested in 
seeing the postcard collection online. 
These online images are useful to the 
casual researcher wanting to revisit a time 
or place, and they are an accepted source 
of information for historical research. 


Web sites for finding Teich 
Archives images: 


www, I efchArc h I ves. or g 
www, 1 a IteCou n ty D iscove ryM u sen m, org 
www. Digital Past. org 
www. III i 11 i n o i s. o rg/i cl a/b r o wset I veco 11 ec 
tSon.html 
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INDICIA 

Images from the Curt Teich Archives are 
included as illustrations in many and 
varied publications . Indicia is an annotat¬ 
ed "booklist" of recent publications and 
exhibitions in which Teich Archives images 
appear. 

□ Maxine James Johns and Jane Farrell- 
Beck, "Cut Out the Sleeves: 
Nineteenth-Century U.S. Women 
Swimmers and Their Attire," in 
Dress: The Annual Journal of the 
Costume Society of America, volume 
28, 2001. ISSN 0361 -2112, pages 
53-63. 

Voluminous bathing dresses that cov¬ 
ered most of a woman's body pres¬ 
ent a humorous image of nineteenth 
century women at beaches. Next to 
those ghastly and enormous cos¬ 
tumes, the lean, body-hugging tank 
suits of the 1920s look revolutionary, 
or at least practical. 

The roots of functional swimwear 
were planted by a minority of 
adventurous women as early as the 
1870s, who learned to swim in pri¬ 
vate pools or sex-segregated public 
facilities. By 1878, cities built con¬ 
crete pools that were filled, drained, 
and washed several times daily with 
city water. The cities offered a 
schedule of certain days and times 
when women and children exclu¬ 
sively could swim. An 1878 item in 
The New York Times gave a descrip¬ 
tion of one of these bathhouse 
schools, "People who have the idea 
that women cannot become expert 
swimmers would...change their 
opinion could they have visited Miss 
Kate Bennett's swimming school in 
Central Park Garden. They would not 
only have witnessed feats of skill and 
endurance performed by women 
and girls...but by atoms of humanity 
not more than 4 or 5 years old." 

The turn of the century was a time 
of excursion boats and ferries galore, 
and swimming was an important 
skill. No doubt, many women were 
motivated to learn to swim by the 
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numerous death reports that 
appeared in newspapers during the 
‘‘drowning season." 

In "Cut Out the Sleeves: Nineteenth- 
Century U.S. Women Swimmers and 
Their Attire," the authors follow the 
transformation of women's swim¬ 
ming suits in I he space of about fifty 
years, from the late 1860s to the 
1920s. Descriptions of early suits as 
sleeved, belted, ending just above 
the ankle, with full-length drawers 
worn underneath and topped with a 
cape are teamed with images of 
later, more functional suits to tell the 
story. 

A Teich Archives image of women in 
wool, one-piece bathing suits, circa 
1915, is used in the article. 

□ Grove, Lori and Laura Kamedulski. 
Chf&m's Maxwell Street. Chicago: 
Arcadia Publishing, 2002. ISBN 0- 
7385-2029-2. 127 pages, illustrated. 

Maxwell Street is a fascinating part 
of Chicago's history. Created by city 
ordinance in 1912, it changed an 
early residential street Into a thriving 
marketplace for almost a century. 
Although the geographic boundaries 
of the market shifted during nine 
decades of activity, the structure of 
informal bartering on Maxwell Street 
and discount shopping on nearby 
Halstead Street remained a constant. 
The Old World roots of the market, 
transplanted into Chicago's urban 
setting, created a distinctive market¬ 
place known worldwide. 11 was the 
Ellis Island of the Midwest. 

Today, the residents and businesses 
are gone and almost ail of the build¬ 
ings have been razed. Yet many 
believe Maxwell Street will survive in 
memory because of people's strong 
attachment to the place. This new 
pictorial history pays homage lo the 
glory days of Maxwell Street, using 
more than two hundred images to 
chart its progress through the years. 
From the earliest days of the market 
when horse drawn carts carried 
wares, through the mid-twentieth 
century when gospel and blues 
singers entertained marketeers, this 
book Is a fascinating glimpse at one 
of Chicago's historic icons. 

Lori Grove and Laura Kamedulski 
are museum professionals and are 
on the Board of the Maxwell Street 
Historic Preservation Coalition. Their 
selection of images for this book 
reflects the rich cultural diversity that 
existed on Maxwell Street and in its 
market. 

Ch/cagd's Maxwell Street is a volume 
in Arcadia Publishing’s Images of 
America series. Arcadia, founded in 


1993, is now the leading American 
publisher of local history books. All 
the volumes in the fmages of 
America series depend heavily on 
picture postcards, and Chicago's 
Maxwell Street is no exception. A 
1941 Teich Archives image of the 
Maxwell Street Market is used in the 
book. See Book Review, page 10. 


□ Steinbeck, John. Travels with Charley 
in Search of America. New York: 
MeadWestvaco Corporation, 2002. 
Privately published. 290 pages, illus¬ 
trated cover and slip cover. 


Travels with Charley in Search 
of America was written in 1962 
about Steinbeck's great 10,000- 



mile journey across America with his 
dog Charley. He set out with some 
trepidation. At sixty years old, he 
was concerned I hat his health 
wouldn't stand the test of the expe¬ 
dition he envisioned. 

No doubt, however, he drew upon 
the mighty reserves of his nature and 
set out anyway. Writing about him¬ 
self he described his approach to life 
this way, 1 have always lived violent¬ 
ly, drunk hugely, eaten too much or 
not at all, slept around the clock or 
missed two nights of sleeping, 
worked too hard and too long in 
glory, or slobbed for a time in utter 
laziness, Pve lifted, pulled, chopped, 
climbed, made love with joy and 
taken my hangovers as a con se¬ 
quence not a punishment/ It was 
with this full steam ahead attitude 
that Steinbeck hit the road. 

MeadWestvaco Corporation's private 
publication of Travels with Charley, in 
I X-xember 2002 celebrated the cen¬ 
tenary of Steinbeck's 1902 birth. 
Trave/s with Charley is the 45th vol¬ 
ume in their American Classics 
Series, published every year since 
1958. Each book in the series is 
beautifully designed, using 
MeadWestvaco papers and packag¬ 
ing. The cover, slipcover, endpapers, 
f md title page of Travels with ChtiWey 
featured a lavish use of Curt Teich 
large letter postcards, acquired from 
the Teich Archives. 

















□ Smith, William A. Greetings from 
Illinois Parks: A Brief History of Park 
Districts and Forest Preserves. Illinois 
Association of Park Districts, 2003. 
ISBN 1-57167-553-1. 115 pages, 
illustrated. 

One chilly winter morning a few 
years back, William "Bill" Smith, an 
associate professor of Recreation 
Administration at Eastern Illinois 
University, visited the headquarters 
of the Illinois Association of Park 
Districts (IAPD) to pitch a tax study 
for Illinois Parks and Recreation 
Magazine. He carried with him a 
stack of picture postcards featuring 
scenes of parks at the turn of the 
century - sheep munching through 
Washington Park and hundreds of 
people skating on the frozen lagoon 
in Humboldt Park. 

Well, the postcards, not the tax 
study, dominated the conversation 
that morning as Smith's penchant for 
history and the treasures of his post¬ 
card collections telling the rich histo¬ 
ry of park districts and forest pre¬ 
serves in Illinois were revealed. It 
was then that Peter Murphy, IAPD 
general counsel, conceived the post¬ 
card book project and the work 
began. 

Smith's collection of more than 
10,000 postcards is housed at his 
home in Savoy, Illinois. For the series 
presented in Greetings from Illinois 
Parks, Murphy and Smith carefully 
chose ninety-eight postcard views of 
fifty-three parks and forest preserves. 
The cards were selected for quality 
of the image, as well as the unique¬ 
ness uf the subject it portrays. The 
age of the postcards ranges from the 
1906 view in Chicago's Jackson Park 
to the Whitman Trading Post scene, 
circa 1950, in Macktown Forest 
Preserve, Winnebago County. 

The earlier cards, many hand-tinted, 
tell the story of a simpler time. 

People communicated long-distance 
via postcard not e-mail, and parks 
featured pleasure drives" for family 
outings in their Mode! Ts rather lhan 
the public trail systems used by bik¬ 
ers and hikers today. 

Greetings from Illinois Parks includes 
a brief history of postcards and a 


brief history of parks and forest pre¬ 
serves in the state of Illinois. Several 
postcards from the Teich Archives 
were used in the project. 

□ Library of Congress American 
Memory Project Web site 

http://memory.loc.gov/. 

American Memory is a Web site proj¬ 
ect of the Library of Congress. The 
site includes more than seven million 
items from 100 historical collections 
across the United States. The site is 
described by the Library of Congress 
as the Nation's digital library. The 
$60 million needed to create the 
searchable database was funded 
through a public-private partnership 
over a six-year period. 

When you visit the site, check out 
the 1952 large letter postcard, 
"Greetings from Paterson, N.J.," from 
the Teich Archives. 

□ Brown, Harriet. Kit's Railway 
Adventure. Bellevue, Washington: 
Pleasant Company Publications, 
2002. 31 pages, illustrated. 



Kit's Railway Adventure is the 
scrapbook story of eleven-year-old 
Margaret Mildred (Kit) Kittredge's 
railway trip to Glacier National Park 
in 1934. Kit won a national essay 
contest sponsored by the American 
Railway Association, with her essay 
about the Civilian Conservation 
Corps (CCC). First prize was an all- 
expense-paid train trip to anywhere 
in the country. Kit chose Montana's 
Glacier National Park, where her 
brother Charles was working in the 
CCC. 

Kit travels with her Aunt Millie. As 
part of the deluxe journey, they 
order anything they like in the train's 
dining car and sleep in a fancy draw¬ 
ing room compartment. Kit discovers 
the secret language of hobo codes 
and train whistles. And she meets all 
sorts of people along the way, from 
train porters to a Blackfeet girl. This 
interactive, journal-style book fea¬ 
tures historical photographs and 
eight pullout souvenirs for girls to 


keep (my favorite is the Japanese 
lantern a waiter gave Kit at the Many 
Glacier Hotel), including a map and 
bookmark from the Century of 
Progress World's Fair, a train whistle, 
and a mini Native American neck¬ 
lace. 

Kit's Railway Adventure is part of the 
American Girls Collection. This series 
brings history to life for grade school 
girls through engaging stories about 
girls living in important times in the 
past. The collection now features 
eight characters, ranging from a 
Native American girl living in the 
Pacific Northwest in 1764 to a 
World War Two-era girl in the 
Midwest. 

Several Teich Archives postcards 
were used in the book, including the 
Cincinnati Union Terminal where Kit 
and Aunt Millie start their adventure, 
the Many Glacier Hotel in Montana, 
and the Century of Progress World's 
Fair. 

□ Brisson, Steven C. Wish You 
Were Here: An Album of Vintage 
Mackinac Postcards . Mackinac 
Island, Michigan: Mackinac State 
Historic Parks, 2002. ISBN 0- 
911872-80-9. 140 pages, illustrated. 

Wish You Were Here: An Album of 
Vintage Mackinac Postcards chroni¬ 
cles the rise of the postcard as a 
vacation staple from a Mackinac per¬ 
spective. 

Drawing from the Mackinac State 
Historic Parks collections (the author 
is curator of collections of this 
agency), the book provides over two 
hundred full-color examples of post¬ 
cards from their late-nineteenth cen¬ 
tury roots through the middle of the 
twentieth century. The postcards 
reflect the primary attractions of the 
Straits of Mackinac for the first half 
of the twentieth century. These 
include maritime subjects, the Grand 
Hotel, Fort Mackinac, Arch Rock, 
and Mackinac Island's Main Street. A 
sampling of Mackinaw City and St. 
Ignace views are also included. 

Mackinac lovers will be fascinated by 
the way their favorite spots have 
changed or remained the same over 
the last one hundred years. Postcard 
lovers will find the wealth of color 
reproductions a boon. And book 
lovers of any stripe will simply enjoy 
the beautiful design of this lovely lit¬ 
tle book. 

Wish You Were Here: An Album of 
Vintage Mackinac Postcards is gener¬ 
ously illustrated and includes many 
Teich-printed postcards. □ 15 














The Curt Teich Company operated in Chicago 
from 1898 to 1978 as a printer of postcards, 
advertising pamphlets and brochures* maps, 
blotters, and sundry other printed items. The 
company eventually became die largest vol¬ 
ume producer of postcards in the world, (Tver 
I he span of 80 years of business, Teich saved 
copies of everything his firm printed, Including 
most of the original photographic layout work. 
In this way he established an industrial 
archives that now exists as rhe nucleus of the 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake 
County Discove ry Museum. I Ms the Intention 
of the Museum to preserve (his resource and 
to research and analyze Ihe importance post¬ 
card views have for understanding the history 
of the twentieth century. 

IMAGE FILE is published by the Lake County 
Discovery Museumi (dirt Teich Postcard 
Archives,, which is a seethe of the Lake 
County Forest Preserves. ISSN-07430-7617. 

Image File provides a forum for discussions 
related Eo twentieth century culture. Articles, 
review essays, and news items will lx-* consid¬ 
ered for public ation. Guidelines tor submission 
of articles are available upon request by writ¬ 
ing to the Publications Editor, Lake County 
Discovery Museum, Curt Teich Archives, 
Wauconda, IL 6QGB4, 

The Chicago Manual of Style 14th edition 
{Chicago, 1993) is used as (lie standard for 
style and foot note format. Decisions on manu¬ 
scripts will be rendered within four weeks of 
submissions. Offers in review Iwioks or sugges¬ 
tions of books to review are welcomed. 

Christine A. Pyle, Editor, Image File 

Subscription to Image File is a benefit of 
membership to the friends of the Lake County 
Discovery Museum. The Lake County 
Discovery Museum is a not fur profit agency. 

Lake County Discovery Museum, Lakewood 
Forest Preserve, 27277 Forest Preserve Drive, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084, U.S.A. 
www.teicharchives.org 
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